THE DEADHEAD’S TAPING COMPENDIUM 


these tapes remained out of general circulation. But, given 
the power they held, some of these tapes were eventually 
disseminated. 

Some soundboards were traded for services provided to 
the crew. Doug Oade, hardcore taper and sound technician, 
recalls: “[The soundboards] came from Healy, I know that. 
Typically we would get them either directly ourselves when 
we had a couple of occasions to stop by the Ultrasound 
facility in a Marin County warehouse. We’d loaned them 
some equipment for a couple of the satellite uplinks, and got 
the tapes that way. A number of times we were allowed to 
patch our gear in at the show. I really never questioned it, I 
was just eager to get it, you know what I’m saying?” 

And it’s a well-known fact that many soundboard tapes 
were set free by the Dead’s tape vault archivist Dick Latvala. 
Dick was, after all, a Deadhead first and foremost and loved 
to enjoy the music with his friends. 

“Dick Latvala made copies of tapes for his friends. He’d 
say, ‘Be cool and don’t copy it,’ but of course, people being 
people, they’d copy it and they’d say, ‘Be cool about this and 
don’t copy it.’ But, of course, people being people, they’d 
copy it, and eventually it gets to the point where somebody 
doesn’t tell somebody else to be cool. And by then, it’s all 
over the place,” says Jeff Tiedrich. 





The Honeymoon Tapes—A Modern 
Outing of Controlled Tapes 


One of the more infamous modern-era outings of previously 
uncirculated soundboard tapes was known as the “Honey- 
moon Tapes” because they were “borrowed” from Grateful 
Dead Hour radio show host David Gans’s house during his 
honeymoon. 

Oddly enough, the person who took a lot of the tapes 
picked shows that Rob Eaton said he never would have 
picked. The bulk of those tapes were from 1994 spring and 
summer tours. 


I thought that if you were going to grab some- 
thing, at least grab something cool... . So those 
particularly weren’t that great. I think the most 
influential tapes to come out of that situation 
were the shows from ’68. 


A few of the tapes that were borrowed, recorded, and 
returned were from the late 1960s and early 1970s—always 
a super-desirable era for Grateful Dead tapes. 


Jeff Tiedrich: There were 1/20/68; 1/22/68; 
2/2/68; 2/3/68; 2/14/68, the complete show from 
the soundboard, not from the FM broadcast; 
3/26/68, 3/30/68, 3/29/68, and 3/31/68. Those 
were all part of the Honeymoon Batch. That was 
the biggest contiguous batch from one year. There 


were also 6/5/69, 8/26/71, and 5/3/72, 5/4/72, 
5/23/72, and 5/26/72. The tapes from °72 had 
already been in circulation, but those were 
upgrades. Then there were also several ’94 sound- 
boards from the entire spring run. Others show 
up from time to time. Things are still leaking out 
from the principal thieves. 


But that was the biggest influx of soundboards since 
Tiedrich started collecting in the 1990s. 

The Chicago ’69 Electric Theater tapes, which featured 
a wild set list and a long “Viola Lee Blues,” really excited 
people. 


Eric Doherty: The Ark show from the twenty- 
third of April, and some other ’69-’70 tapes, I 
think, those two years were the most exciting to 
get tapes from. There’s a feeling that we really 
don’t know even what’s in the Vault that could 
come out. From ’72 through ’74, there’s often 
either a buried or a horrible audience tape, we 
imagine the few tapes that we don’t have are 
probably in the Vault, and it’s great to get these 
new tapes. But the stuff that provides the greatest 
joy is what we didn’t even know existed, like 
Wichita or Chicago ’72, that weren’t listed in 
DeadBase and [all of a sudden] just appeared. 


Rob Eaton: I think the Olympia Theatre shows, 
from °72, in particular, were the choice tapes to 
come out from that. These were actually rough 
multitrack mixes done in advance of the Hun- 
dred Year Hall project. The multitracks had 
pieces edited out from when they worked on the 
original Europe ’72 album project. What they 
did for that, actually, was when they were ready 
to mix the tracks for the Europe ’72 album back 
in late °72, they would pull all the songs they 
wanted for the record and build composite reels. 
So then, when, a couple of years ago, they were 
doing the rough mixes to figure out what they 
were going to release on Hundred Year Hall, 
they remixed some of the shows that had mate- 
rial missing from the multitracks. To fix the 
gaps, I believe, David, using Sonic Solutions, 
spliced the Europe ’72 record versions onto 
those tapes, which were the ones that got stolen. 
You can hear the difference in sound quality 
pretty clearly on those tapes. Both of those are 
great shows, and it’s a shame that they got out 
the way they did, but shit happens. 


“Thate to say, ‘Isn’t that great? Isn’t it great that David Gans 
got ripped off?’ because, obviously, it’s not. But from a 
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strictly dispassionate point of view, they really are a splen- 
did batch of tapes. It’s just a shame that they came out the 
way they did,” muses Tiedrich. 

“It wasn’t until 96 or °97 that anyone even found out 
why; but the people who were responsible have kept it a 
very good secret, and there’s never really been an account- 
ing. But I suppose that the principals obviously know what 
they took, though I know David Gans isn’t really exactly 
sure what was copied from his collection.” 


Bubbling Up from the Vault 


In terms of the tapes that legitimately come out of the Vault, 
Latvala was a benefactor in this way, too. When he released 
9/27/72 as a Dick’s Picks CD, he gave a copy of 9/26 to 
David Gans, who played it on his show, which then made 
the complete show available. Healy also gave out a lot of 
stuff, and so there are a lot of boards from ’90 and 91 avail- 
able, just because things were very loose. The Dick’s Picks 
series hadn’t started yet. As regards the Vault, there wasn’t 
the same kind of focus on revenue that there is now. 

After Garcia died and the Dead stopped touring, the 
locks on the Vault got very tight. Soundboards stopped 
flowing from of the Vault and it was much harder for Gans 
to get tapes for his show. But stuff still does come out, 
though it’s usually in association with a Dick’s Picks release. 
For instance, when he released volume twelve, the two 
shows from June ’74, the second sets were released com- 
mercially and the first sets went into circulation via tapers. 
So that’s primarily how stuff comes out of the Vault these 
days, as adjuncts, sort of, to the commercial releases. 

In the summer of 1999 Dick Latvala passed away and, 
without knowing at the time of this writing who will inherit 
his position, it is impossible to say whether any more tapes 
will surface in this way. Most tapers who know the key 
players on the inside feel the chances of more tapes leaking 
out are slim to none. 


Tape Lists, DeadBeat, The Official 
Book of the Deadheads, DeadBase 


An essential part of the tape-trading phenomenon is list 
making and corroboration of set list accuracy. The earliest 
attempt at some official list of tour dates can be traced to 
1980-81, when a pre-list circulated among Deadheads on 
now archaic perforated two-tone computer paper. It came 
from Chicago and listed tour dates from 1967 to 1980. 

“My copy still has a run date and run time of 12/22/81,” 
said Rich Petlock, veteran taper and GD list keeper from 
Massachussets. 

This was followed shortly by a more in-depth list of 
shows printed in DeadBeat, the publication of the Hamp- 
shire College Grateful Dead Historical Society in Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 


“Outside the System” 








But the real catalyst was the publishing of The Official 
Book of the Deadheads, by Paul Grushkin (Quill, 1983). 

“That was a real breakthrough,” said Petlock. “In the 
back of the book in a section called ‘Encore,’ the book listed 
all the Dead tour dates known to the Grateful Dead at that 
time.” 

But the most serious development in this realm was a 
project called DeadBase, an assemblage of Grateful Dead 
set lists and related statistics that was regularly updated 
until 1999. DeadBase was published by John W. Scott of 
Hanover, New Hampshire, along with California Dead- 
heads Mike Dolguskin and Stu Nixon. The first self- 
published edition of DeadBase was released in 1987 and 
contained dates and song lists from 1965 to 1986. 

“I knew the three of those guys at the time and the funny 
thing was they never actually met each other, they only cor- 
responded.” The second edition, DeadBase II, came out in 
1988 and included Jerry Garcia Band lists. In 1989, the 
DeadBase team released what would be annual editions of 
the book. Now the effort contained not only song lists but 
statistics and set timings, or every-time-played stats. 

“It was helpful to see what was the longest ‘Morning 
Dew’ they played that year,” said Petlock. 

The annual editions also contained data on ticket sales, 
and showed copies of the mail-order ticket designs, as well as 
photos from the year. DeadBase VII included Bob Weir lists 
for the first time. That format continued until 1993. In 1994, 
DeadBase IX was released, including data from 1994, and 
finally, Deadbase X came out in 1996, including 1995 lists. 

Ancillary projects have included the DeadBase Web site, 
and DeadBase Junior, a smaller-sized pocket reference ver- 
sion of the originals. 

In terms of challenges Scott faced, it’s unclear. He didn’t 
return repeated requests to interview him for this project. 
Petlock said Scott needed to get the Dead’s approval—and 
once that happened, he was home free. “I’m sure the band 
got into looking at it, too,” he said. 

“That was one of the most interesting things of the 
Mountain Girl trial against Garcia’s estate,” he said. “They 
called Phil Lesh to testify and he was asked about tour 
dates, and he told them the dates and it surprised the 
Court—to which Phil said, ‘I look at my DeadBase, doesn’t 
everyone?’ ” 


In the Pit— 
the Tapers Section Grows 


The “tapers section” made its debut in 1984. Rob Eaton 
said as things progressed into and through the 1990s, the 
scene became even more crazed because there was a huge 
influx of tapers who were just starting out and just begin- 
ning to build their collections. 

“I remember times in the tapers’ section when there were 
tons of microphones strewn about, and each setup had at 








